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which most of the pavement has disappeared. The mosque occupies the side of
the court opposite to this gate; but the front is almost hidden by a screen of
trees and a low modern wall which spoils the effect; and long cloisters occupy
the other three sides, surmounted by massive pavilions of a heavy style of archi-
tecture. These buildings, which contain vast apartments, used to be joined, on
the south side, to the palace of the G-horian emperors, of which numerous ruins
still exist. One cannot see the whole of the mosque through the trees, till he
has entered the little enclosure. In the centre of the facade is the principal
gateway, formed of a pointed arch of great height; and on each side is a row of
smaller arches, somewhat different in style, and not nearly so high. There are
altogether seven arches, each one of which is consecrated to one of the days of the
week. This frontage is built of a hard and close-grained sandstone. The whole
of the exterior is covered with a network of sculptures, so finely and delicately
wrought that they can only be compared to fine lace. The frames of the doors
are formed of bands of Arabian letters, carved in relief on an arabesque ground,
which has a beautiful effect.

The whole of the exterior part is thfc work of Jain .architects and sculptors;
who, however, took their ideas from the Mussulmans; and one can see that they
were bothered by many of the details. For example, being ignorant of the
radiant arch, they have replaced it with an arch of horizontal courses, converging
to the apex. You may admire this style of architecture, but, if you pass the
Friday gate and enter the great hall, you must acknowledge that this Jain work
of the fourteenth century is far superior. If you admire the front for its
grandeur and the fineness of its ornaments, the interior will astonish you by its
magnificence. It is impossible to conceive anything more beautiful than this
long hall, the roof of which is composed of a brilliant mass of sculptures, and
rests on four rows of the most graceful pillars. The central nave is roofed with
Jain domes, formed of concentric courses, the bases of which are hidden behind
sculptured cornices, projecting towards the centre, and overlapping each other.
From the centre of the vault projects a heavy stone pendentive, carved in open
work like a Chinese rattle. The side aisles only have ceilings, divided into
compartments and beautifully carved. Each one, bf these domes and ceilings is
composed of different designs; and I am persuaded that, if any one would take
the trouble to reproduce this marvellous dome in all its details, he could form
such an album of Indian ornamentation as has never existed. The pillars also
are of the most superior Jain style; and their slender forms, and the manner in
which they are arranged, give the hall a much grander appearance than the
temples of this sect generally possess. The most remarkable thing about them
is, that, although they are all symmetrical, they differ very much in their details.
They all, however, have the base of the leaves of the Cawacumpa palm, with the
strings of pearls and the chain supporting a bell, whiclrnre the distinctive symbols
of this style of architecture. There is no inscription ia the temple wliich might
determine the date of its construction, although in the outer wall built by Koutub
there is a slab of black marble, on which a few lines of Sanscrit, now illegible,
are engraved. Tod supposes that it was built by King Swamprithi, two centuries
before Christ, and bases his supposition on the resemblance of this temple to a
sanctuary at Komulmair, which is attributed to that prince. I think it more
likely that it was built about the fourth century of oxnnera, which was the epoch